C TR OY    WAS

the windy Trojan plain. That white and sandy
beach was the shore where the fleet of the invading
Greeks was hauled up for ten years to dry and rot,
without a drink of salt water. As I looked I wondered
how all those gallant ships could lie along that narrow
beach. For over eleven hundred were gathered there
from all parts of Greece and the Greek islands. They
were laid up in double lines, it is true, one line farther
from the water than the other, but still over a thousand
ships make a large fleet, and some of them carried over
a hundred men. Striking an average, the Greek
army must have counted about a million, and though
they bought wine from Lemnos, it was hard to imagine
how such a host was supplied for ten years with the
first necessity of food. Who ravaged the surrounding
villages of Asia ? Who drove in the flocks and herds,
the slaughter, dissection, and cooking of which the
poet describes with such minute satisfaction ? Even
the purchased wine they used queerly, strowing
grated cheese upon it, and mixing it all up with a
handful of ground barley, as the Scots fortify water
by an admixture of oatmeal.

Greeks and Trojans appear to have sprung from
the same stock, for they understood one another per-
fectly, except that among the Trojans there were
some Carians who spoke an unknown tongue. The
auxiliary gods on both sides, though violently op-
posed, were also familiar with each other, but did
not hesitate to trick, lie, and use dissimulation,
especially in the matter of sexual affection, though
they were closely related, boasting descent, one and
all, from the great Ocean who surrounds the earth,
Zeus, the king of gods, uneasily endeavoured to hold
an even balance between the rival parties of divinity,
but to demonstrate his power in disputed cases he